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OREGON STATISTICAL 
REVIEW, JULY 1959 


(For details see pp. 5-6) 


e Bank debits in Oregon during July maintained 
their high levels, with state totals 16 per cent above 
the July 1958 totals and 6 per cent higher than June 
1959. All areas of the state showed year-to-year in- 

creases, led by the west central Oregon area which 
- showed a 32 per cent gain. 


e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing July jumped 4.2 per cent above the level of July 
1958. The manufacturing sector showed the great- 
est relative gains led by the electrical-machinery 
and paper-products industries. Despite a decline in 
government employment, the employment totals 
were 1.2 per cent above their standing in June 1959. 
The sharpest month-to-month gains were posted 
by workers in contract construction. 


e The index of man hours in manufacturing 
(1951 = 100) rose to 101.1 in July 1959. This may 
be compared with a standing of 87.9 in July 1958 
and 98.6 in June 1959. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest in July was 14 per cent 
above average weekly production in July 1958. The 
July figures, however, show a decline of 17 per cent 
from June 1959. New orders were 4 per cent below 
the weekly average of July 1958, but 15 per cent 
above those for June 1959. At the end of July, the 
file of unfilled orders was 5 per cent below its year- 
earlier level, and the lumber inventory was 12 per 
cent lower than in July 1958. 


e Construction contracts awarded in Oregon 
during June 1959 were 24 per cent above the value 
of those awarded in June 1958. The year-to-year 
rise was due primarily to a $24 million contract for 
a dam and reservoir in Lane County. Residential 
and nonresidential construction both declined from 
their June 1958 levels. Nonresidential construction 
also fell below its total of Mav 1959, while both 
residential and public works and utilities construc- 
tion rose above the previous month's levels. For the 
first six month of 1959, Oregon's total value of 
building contracts, exclusive of public works and 
utilities, remained 12 per cent below the value of 
the comparable period of 1958. 


e Agricultural income, as indicated by cash re- 
ceipts from farm products marketed (government 
payments excluded), rose 6.7 per cent in June 1959 
relative to June 1958. Crop income increased in the 
state, while there was a slight decline in receipts 
from sales of livestock. Cumulative six-month totals 
reveal a 2 per cent decline of 1959 income below 
the comparable 1958 total. 


e The value of building permits issued in Ore- 
gon during July rose 7.5 per cent above July 1958. 
and 16 per cent above June 1959. A large part of 
this increase is accounted for by a permit for a 
large apartment house in Medford. 
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Limited Partnership in Oregon 


Advantages and Problems 
By WILLIAM J. ROBERT 


Associate Professor of Business Law, University of Oregon 


The limited partnership as a form of business organization is 
provided for by statute in the state of Oregon. It is less familiar to 
the average person than the more commonplace corporation and 
partnership and has not been widely used as compared with the 
other types of business organization. However, a substantial num- 
ber of firms in various lines of business have been organized as 
limited partnerships, and it is quite possible that in the years to 
come the limited partnership will enjoy greater popularity. 

The limited partnership is an association in which the liability 
of one or more of the members is limited to their contributions to 
the common fund of the firm while the liability of the other mem- 
ber or members for the debts of the association is unlimited. Thus, 
the “special partner” is primarily an investor in the business and 
stands to lose his investment but does net incur personal liability 
for obligations of the firm beyond this investment. However, the 
general partner or partners have the unlimited personal liability 
which is characteristic of the ordinary partnership. In Crane’: 
work on partnerships, the limited partnership is described as fol- 
lows: “A limited partnership is formed by compliance with statu- 
tory requirements. It consists of general partners, who manage the 
business and have the same liability as in an ordinary partnership. 
and of limited or special partners, who take no part in management, 
share profits, but do not share losses beyond their capital invest- 
ment.” 


Another text writer, Gilmore, describes the limited partnership as 
a sort of quasi corporation which forms “a step half way between 
the partnership universally recognized at common law, in which 
each and every partner is liable in solido for the debts of the firm, 
and the modern corporation, in which the shareholders ave liable 
only to the extent of thcir original investment.”* 


It will be noted from the foregoing definitions that the limited 
partnership avoids. insofar as the limited partner is concerned, the 
objectionable feature of the ordinary partnership of unlimited per- 
sonal liability for firm debts. However, the limited partner, in order 
to avail himself of this protection, must refrain from taking part in 
the control of the business, for, if he assumes an active role in the 
management, he may be treated as a general partner with accom- 
panying personal liability. 

The status of the limited partnership in the United States today 
can best be understood by reference to its historical background 
and to the circumstances which originally brought it into existence. 
It is interesting to note that there existed in ancient Babylonia a 
type of joint enterprise in which one partner supplied the capital 





lJ. A. Crane, Handbook on the Law of Partnership (2nd ed., St. Paul, 
Minn., 1952), sec. 26. 

- E. A. Gilmore, Handbook on the Law of Partnership (st. Paul, Minn., 
1911), p. 593. 
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and the other supplied none or only a small amount but 
conducted the actual trade. The Babylonian law provided 
that, while the supplier of capital should sustain the loss 
if the goods were lost or plundered, the noninvesting part- 
ner must return double the capital investment if no busi- 
ness was transacted. Through the channels of commerce 
this concept of Babylenian law was introduced into Greece 
and Rome and became a part of their commercia! law. 

The limited partnership has been recognized in Europe 
for centuries and the law in this field in the United States 
was largely borrowed from the French law. In the Euro- 
pean countries the need was recognized for a type of busi- 
ness organization in which one could invest and share in 
its profits without directly participating in its operation 
and without incurring unlimited personal liability. In these 
countries the nobility and the clergy had accumulated great 
wealth but could not debase themselves by engaging di- 
rectly in business. By means of the limited partnership, 
this great accumulation of wealth was made available for 
commercial enterprise. W. Roy Tribble in an article in 
the Georgia Bar Journal has remarked: “The limited part- 
nership. to our knowledge, has never been credited with 
making possible Columbus’ discovery of America. But by 
the limited use of imaginative powers, a conclusion that 
this type of business organization played an important 
part in the voyages of the great explorer is not unmerited. 
When Queen Isabella hocked the crown jewels to promote 
the vovager’s explorations, she was probably contributing 
her capital as a special partner in a limited partnership.’”* 

Certainly limited partnerships of the other European 
countries trade with England and the concept of limited 
liability was made known in that country, but the limited 
partnership did not become a part of the common law of 
England. The ordinary general partnership was recognized 
by the English courts but the concept of limited liability 
in a partnership was rejected. Many reasons are suggested 
for this refusal to recognize a form of business which was 
commonplace in other parts of Europe. but, in any event, 
it was not until 1907 that England adopted a limited-part- 
nership act. The law in all of the states in the United States 
with the exception of Louisiana is based upon the common 
law of England. Since the common law did not recognize 
the limited partnership when the common law was adopted 
in this country, the existence of the limited partnership in 
the United States today is dependent upon statute. 

The first state to adopt statutes concerning limited part- 
nerships was New York. That state recognized the limited 
partnership by legislative action in 1622 and in the years 
that followed the other states followed suit. The National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 





*“Status of a Limited Partner,’ Georgia Bar Journal, vol. 11 
(1948), pp. 184-185. 
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recognized the need for uniform legislation among the 
states in this field and in 1916 approved the Uniform 
Limited Partnership Act. This act has been adopted by the 
legislatures of thirty-eight states (including Alaska and 
Hawaii) but has not been adopted in Oregon. Oregon has 
its own limited-partnership law which will be discussed 
later in this article. 

The commissioners’ note to the Uniform Limited Part- 
nership Act states: 

“The business reason for the adoption of acts making 
provisions for limited or special partners is that men in 
business often desire to secure capital from others.... 
One of the causes forcing business into the corporate form, 
in spite of the fact that the corporate form is ill suited to 
many business conditions, is the failure of the existing 
limited partnership acts to meet the desire of the owners of 
a business to secure necessary capital under the existing 
limited partnership form of business association.” 

The commissioners then state the assumptions upon 
which the uniform act is based: 


“First: No public policy requires a person who con- 
tributes to the capital of a business, acquires an interest in 
the profits, and some degree of control over the conduct of 
the business, to become bound for the obligations of the 
business; provided creditors have no reason to believe at 
the times their credits were extended that such person was 
so bound. 


“Second: That persons in business should be able, while 
remaining themselves liable without limit for the obliga- 
tions contracted in its conduct, to associate with them- 
selves others who contribute to the capital and acquire 
rights of ownership, provided that such contributors do not 
compete with creditors for the assets of the partnership.”® 

The provisions of the Oregon law on limited partnerships 
are found in chapter 69 of the Oregon Revised Statutes. 
The limited partnership is there defined as follows: 


“A limited partnership may be formed in this state by 
two or more persons upon the terms and subject to this 
chapter. It may consist of one or more persons who are 
general partners, who are subject to all the liabilities and 
who have all the rights of partners under the general laws, 
and of one or more persons who are limited partners, who 
shall contribute to the partnership money or other prop- 
erty and who are not personally liable for any obligations 
of the partnership except as provided in this chapter.’”® 


The formation of a limited partnership in Oregon is 
accomplished by the preparation of a certificate subscribed 
and acknowledged by the prospective partners. This cer- 
tificate must contain the following information: (1) The 
name of the partnership; (2) the character of the business 
to be conducted by the partnership: (3) the location of the 
principal place of business in this state; (4) the name and 
place of residence of each partner and whether he is a 
general partner or a limited partner; (5) the term or period 
of time for which the partnership is to exist; (6) the 
amount of money and the agreed value of any other prop- 
erty contributed or to be contributed by each limited 
partner. 





4 U/niform Laws, Annotated, vol. 8 (1922), pp. 2-3. 
*Ibid., p. 4. 
“ Oregon Revised Statutes (1957), sec. 69.010. 
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The law requires that one copy of the certificate be filed 
in the county where the principal place of the partnership 
business is located, that another copy be filed in the office 
of the corporation commissioner, and that a third copy be 
retained in the files of the partnership. A fee of 85.00 must 
be paid to the corporation commissioner. It will be noted 
that certain basic information concerning the limited part- 
nership is made a matter of public record and that this 
information is available to persons who may contemplate 
having dealings with the firm. Before filing the certificate, 
permission must be obtained from the county and from 
the corporation commissioner to use the name selected by 
the partnership. As a part of the name, the designation 
“Oreg. Ltd.” must be included. Thus, any person dealing 
with a limited partnership is made aware of the nature of 
the business organization by virtue of its name. The law 
further provides that, with certain exceptions. the surname 
of a limited partner shall not appear in the partnership 
name and that, if this provision of the law is violated, the 
limited partner may be held liable as a general partner. 

The Oregon law provides that limited partnerships may 
carry on any business not prohibited by the laws of Oregon 
and that the contribution of any partner may be either in 
money or property, or both. 

Under the Oregon law the capital contributed by the 
limited partners as well as that contributed by the general 
partners is subject to the claims of partnership creditors. 
In general the limited partner stands to lose only his in- 
vestment in the partnership while a general partner will 
have personal liability if the partnership assets are not 
sufficient to satisfy the claims of partnership creditors. 
However, if the limited partners have received payments 
from the partnership which have reduced the capital of the 
firm below the amount contributed by them, then they are 
liable to firm creditors to the extent that the capital was 
impaired by the payments made to them. 

Other provisions of the Oregon statutes relate to the 
right of a limited partner to transact business with the 
firm; legal proceedings instituted by and against the firm: 
acquisition and conveyance of real esate by the firm; the 
assignability of a limited partner’s interest and the rights 
of an assignee, judgment creditor, executor, or adminis- 
trator; the effect of the death, retirement, or insanity of 
a general partner; and the circumstances under which a 
new certificate must be issued and filed. 

In addition to complying with the statutory require- 
ments enumerated above, persons entering into a limited 
partnership should have a carefully prepared partnership 
agreement setting forth the rights, duties, and liabilities of 
all the parties. 

In view of the comparative simplicity and ease with 
which a limited partnership can be formed and the ad- 
vantages which it offers, it is perhaps difficult to under- 
stand why more people have not availed themselves of its 
use. Crane in his work on partnership states: “The limited 
partnership form of association does not seem likely to 
be extensively used for the present. Incorporation offers a 
more stable and permanent form of association, entered 
into with equal facility and better understood... ..The 
limited partnership is no longer of much utility, except for 
the formation of associations which cannot conveniently 
be incorporated, such as brokerage firms.”* 

7 Crane, op. cit., pp. 117-18. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


® The School of Business Administration has given Pro- 
fessor Charles F. Ziebarth the assignment of representing the 
school in Portland on a permanent basis. Professor Ziebarth 
will have his office in the General Extension Building at 1633 
S.W. Park Avenue. His responsibilities will be teaching trans- 
portation and traffic at the Portland Extension Center, de- 
veloping research projects with business firms in Portland, 
acting as coordinator in the development of business con- 
ferences sponsored by the University of Oregon, and advis- 
ing undergraduate and graduate students living in Portland 
who expect to transfer to the School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 


® A Seminar on Management Advisory Services designed for 
public accountants will be held September 14-18 on the 
University campus. 


® Professor Ziebarth has been invited to participate as a 
member of a panel of educators at the Meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Trafic and Transportation to he held at 
Michigan State University, September 10-11. 











Certainly there is inherent in the limited partnership the 
basic problem of investing one’s money in a business and 
then being denied the right to participate in the manage- 
ment of that business upon penalty of being treated as a 
general partner with personal liability. [f the special or 
limited partner participates in the business beyond the 
point of supplying capital and offering advice, he does run 
the danger of losing his preferred position as a special part- 
ner. The case of Holzman v. De Escamilla,’ illustrates this 
problem. Hacienda Farms, Limited, a limited partnership, 
was composed of one general partner and two limited part- 
ners. The partnership went into bankruptcy and the trustee 
in bankruptcy brought action for the purpose of determin- 
ing that the two special partners, by taking part in the con- 
trol of the partnership business, had become liable as gen- 
eral partners to the creditors of the partnership. The trial 
court ruled that all three partners were liable as general 
partners under the California limited-partnership law. 
The evidence showed that the special partners determined 
what crops were to be planted, and who was to be manager 
of the farm, and that they had authority to draw checks on 
the partnership bank account. The court concluded: “This 
clearly shows they took part in the control of the busi- 
ness of the partnership and thus became liable as general 
partners,’”® 

On the other hand, in the case of Silvola v. Rowlett)” 
the Colorado court held that a special partner had not lost 
his status as such even though he had participated to some 
extent in the business of the firm. The court stated: “De- 
fendant, being interested in the success of the partnership 
business, did not thereby forfeit his right to make sugges- 
tions or express opinions as to the advisability of transac- 
tions when his suggestion or opinion was sought by the 
general partner.”"! 

Notwithstanding the basic problems of the limited part- 
nership, it would appear to offer a form of business organi- 
zation well suited to the needs of many kinds of business. 





586 Cal. App. 858, 195 P. 2nd 833 (1918). 
9195 P. 2nd at p. 834. 

10 129 Colo, 522, 272 P. 2nd 287 (1954). 
11272 P. 2nd at p. 290-291. 





Federal Reserve Bank Reviews 
Current Business Conditions 


Paced by record levels of demand, national output con- 
tinued to expand through June 1959. Industrial production 
broke through to new high ground, and the Federal Reserve 
Board’s seasonally adjusted index of industrial production 
rose to 155 per cent of the 1947-49 average. This gain in 
industrial production apparently depended relatively less 
than did previous rises on primary-metals activity, since 
raw steel output drifted down slightly from the May level. 
Nevertheless, further industrial gains will depend to a large 
degree on the extent of the anticipated slowdown in the 
metals industries; and, whatever the outcome of contract 
negotiations, most observers foresee a reduced rate of na- 
tional economic advance during the summer months. 

Although stockpiling activities have received consider- 
able publicity, the pace of manufacturers’ and traders’ sales 
has generally kept stock-sales ratios at moderate levels. 
With few exceptions, these ratios are presently well below 
the levels reached last year. Total business inventories are 
only 1 per cent greater than a year ago, while total manu- 
facturing and trade sales have outdistanced the year-ago 
level by about 15 per cent. Automobile inventories, at close 
to one million units, have given rise to some concern; but 
unexpectedly high sales in the first half of this year have 
led the automobile industry to discount fears that end-of- 
the-year “mopping up” operations will cause unusual 
strain. 

Residential construction activity rose less than season- 
ally in June, but total new construction put in place was 
valued at $5 billion, a record for the month. This recent 
gain was concentrated in industrial and other types of non- 
residential structures, with residential building accounting 
for about one-fourth of the total rise. The June increase 
pushed total new construction expenditures during the 
first half of 1959 to a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
$55 billion, roughly $6 billion more than was spent during 
1958. 

Swept along by the expanding level of economic activity, 
nonfarm employment rose in May and June to record levels. 
Unemployment, however, did not fall proportionately be- 
cause of the entrance of students into the labor market. 
With labor income up over $1.4 billion from May, per- 
sonal income in June reached a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $383 billion. Reflecting these gains, and also the 
increasingly favorable overall outlook, consumer spending 
hit record levels in May which were maintained through 
June. 

Reported plans for expenditure on plant and equipment 
show increased optimism. The latest Securities and Ex- 
change Commission-Department of Commerce survey of 
investment anticipations indicates that businesses are plan- 
ning to invest $32.6 billion in 1959, compared with actual 
outlays of $30.5 billion in 1958. 

January-March capital appropriations were up 37 per 
cent from the first quarter of 1958 according to the most 
recent Newsweek-National Industrial Conference Board 
Quarterly Survey of Capital Appropriations. Of the in- 
dustries surveyed, only chemicals failed to register over- 
the-year gains. Spending approvals in durable-goods indus- 
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tries climbed 125 per cent above the year-ago figures; in 
nondurables more moderate gains were partially offset by 
the reduction in chemicals, and the overall figure was about 
3 per cent higher than for the first quarter of 1958. 

Wholesale farm and farm-product prices (including 
meat) moved down fairly steadily through June. With in- 
dustrials holding firm at slightly below April and May 
levels, the index of all commodities continued to fall to 
119.6, down about 0.3 per cent from the previous month. 

Overall economic activity in the Twelfth Federal Reserve 
District (generally, states west of the Rockies) continued 
to improve in May and June, although the general advance 
was marked by considerable diversity among individual 
industries and geographical areas. Nonfarm employment 
continued to rise through May as gains were recorded in 
most major industry divisions. The advance was very 
nearly checked, however. by a decline in manufacturing 
employment. The drop was largely the result of a sharp 
movement in the typically erratic food canning and pre- 
serving industry and of a labor dispute in the rubber in- 
dustry. After adjusting for seasonal factors, employment 
in these industries declined 10,000 and 3,000, respectively, 
and contributed to the first decline in a series of manufac- 
turing employment gains which extended back to April 
1958. 

Also contributing to the moderate setback in manufac- 
turing was the small drop in defense-related employment 
stemming from layoffs among major aircraft firms. Al- 
though other defense-related manufacturing employment 
expanded because of increased hirings in electrical ma- 
chinery, ordnance, and instruments firms, these monthly 
gains were generally moderate compared with those made 
during the past year. The overall loss was quite moderate, 
but it interrupted a year-long trend. 

The overall decline in defense-related employment may 
be more significant, though smaller by far, than that re- 
corded by the food-canning and preserving and rubber- 
manufacturing industries. The rubber dispute has since 
been settled, while the beginning of what promises to be 
an extremely favorable canning season suggests an early 
reversal of the May development in this industry. On the 
other hand, no such reversal is in prospect for aircraft, 
judging by reports from employers on needs for new em- 
ployees in the months ahead. In Washington. layoffs of 
unskilled and semiskilled workers continued to offset hir- 
ing of technicians and specialized nonproductieon workers. 
In California, the outlook for the next few months is 
brighter, but contract uncertainties make even a moderately 
optimistic forecast tentative. 

Labor disputes in Washington and Oregon idled ap- 
proximately 1,200 workers engaged in heavy construction 
and several thousand additional workers indirectly during 
May. Construction employment gains in other district 
states were not quite offsetting. The moderate recovery in 
mining employment which began in April continued into 
May. Some improvement in employment at Utah copper 
mines was noted, but most of the mining gains oceurred in 
nonmetallic mining and quarrying in Utah and California. 
Government employment rose slightly, and small gains oc- 
curred in trade, finance, transportation, and services. 

In the Northwest, expansion was limited by strikes in 
construction and related industries. Generally favorable 
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weather last winter, however, permitted higher than usual 
employment, so that the customary degree of seasonal ex- 
pansion did not occur this spring. Correspondingly, unem- 
ployment has dropped less than usual in the Northwest, 
bringing a rise in the rate to 5.4 per cent of the labor force 
in Oregon and to 6.8 per cent in Washington. In contrast, 
unemployment continued to decline in California. dropping 
to 4.2 per cent of the labor force for an over-all average of 
4.7 per cent for the Pacific Coast. 


With further seasonal expansion in sawmill output and 
continued slowness in reordering from eastern building 
areas, market quotations of lumber declined during most 
of June. Additionally, at least one-third of the district's 
plywood mills announced production curtailments in an 
attempt to hold their prices to current quotations. Follow- 
ing weeks of reported price shading of as much as $5 from 
the list price of $85 per thousand board feet. producers 
lowered the list price of 14-inch sanded “index” grade of 
plywood to $78 to $80 per thousand in July. 

New order receipts slowed down in June, just as produc- 
tion was getting into full swing. This has not been unusual 
in district lumbering regions in recent years. Moreover, 
the present price structure has been much improved over 
the past two years: for example, the average realization 
on Douglas fir lumber shipments reached $80.24 per thou- 
sand board feet in May, up almost $5 from March and the 
highest level since September 1956. But end-of-June order 
backlogs held by fir producers fell to just 1 per cent above 
last year, compared with a margin of over 16 per cent at 
the end of both April and May. Orders withheld while the 
housing bill was pending are now a question mark. The 
slowing of residential constryction should exercise a damp- 
ing effect on lumber markets in the months ahead. 


The rush to produce steel stockpiles added 800 to 2.300 
workers to primary metals and fabricated metals payrolls, 
respectively, in California during May. Twelfth District 
steel producers eased operations so that output of raw 
steel declined from the May level. The two-week postpone- 
ment of the strike deadline allowed additional orders to be 
completed, but some individual specialty plants were shut 
down for lack of orders even before the final deadline. 

With domestic and foreign copper production at record 
levels, consumers’ stocks standing at about three and a 
half months’ current sales, and the fear of a strike shortage 
at least temporarily arrested bv the miners agreement to 
continue working past the original strike deadline, copper 
prices began to tumble in mid-June. By the end of the 
month custom smelters had made four successive half-cent 
reductions, to a level 1.5 cents below the major producer 
price of 31.5 cents per pound. Although annual vacation 
shutdowns brought some stability to the uneasy domestic 
market in July, this was offset in part by the resumption 
of operations at a strike-closed major refinery in Tacoma, 
Washington, which added 10,000 tons per month to in- 
dustry capacity. On the heels of further reductions by 
custom smelters, two major producers dropped their price 
to 30 cents, and one announced an output cut of 7 per cent. 
Despite the most recent price and output reductions, pro- 
ducers’ quotations may be further tested by foreign im- 
ports.—Monthly Review, Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, July 1959. 
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Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During July 
1959 there were 1,152 real-estate sales amounting to $13.591,934 
in Multnomah County. Of these, 767 involved residences. the sales 
price of which was $8,876,104; 295 were vacant properties, $1.235,- 
467; and 90 were business properties, $3,480,363. Additional fig- 
ures are: 


July 1959 June 1959 July 1958 
Number of sales —.... ....._. scatata 1.152 758 990 
Vame of sales ...................................<. $13,591 966 $12,152,488 $11,662,774 
Number of mortgages _ ineppecmueni 951 963 905 
Amount loaned . $13,597,257 $10,241,632 
Number of sheriff's deeds — aid 9 7 
Amount of sheriff's deeds . 54.15 $ 11,734 $s 
Average residential selling price 11,464 


‘ 
53,423 
11,108 


Advertising Linage. Local retail advertising linage in 19 daily 
newspapers in Oregon was 10 per cent higher in July 1959 than in 


July 1958. 


Department-Store Sales. Figures on department-store sales 
are compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco for 
Portland, Eugene, and Salem. The data are released for Portland 
on a weekly basis, and monthly for all three cities. 

The most recent Portland data are for the week ending August 
8, 1959, when sales were 4 per cent above the corresponding week 
in 1958. 

The percentage change for the three cities for the month of June 
and the year January 1, 1959 to June 30, 1959, compared to the 
same periods a year earlier, are: 

Jan. 1, 1959 to 

June 1959 June 30, 1959 
Portland ee +11 
Eugene . eaitpiiainatiiathitleiniiii Siesta, Un +25 
| +16 
Oregon . eshenianitiiininiianint nineties TED +13 


Electric Energy. During June 1959, kilowatt hours of electri- 
city sold by privately owned electric utilities in Oregon were 18 
per cent above sales in June 1958. During the twelve months end- 
ing June 30, 1959, sales were 4 per cent above the twelve-month 
period ending a year earlier. 


Life-Insurance Sales. During June 1959, sales of ordinary life 
insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group 
and wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend addi- 
tions etc.) were 20 per cent ($7,356,000) higher than in May 1959 
and 25 per cent higher than in June 1958. The national figures 
showed a 5 per cent gain in comparison with May 1959 and a 14 
per cent rise in comparison with June 1958. 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 


1958 1959 
Liabilities Number 

.. 46 $1,110,000 25 

a 1,550,000 38 

a 818,000 54 

C ea 698,000 29 

Ea 1,334,000 42 

es 840,000 25 

+See 929.000 52 

Aug... 51 1,100,000 

Sept. 26 423,000 

SS 939,000 

Nov. aR Te, 951 ,000 

IES 616,000 


Liabilities 


$ 515,900 
909,0.. 
1,161,000 
497,000 
632,000 
765,000 


Number 








Cash Receipts from Farm Marketing. The cumulative re- 
ceipts from farm marketing in Oregon for the first six months of 
1959 were $151,952,000, a decline of 2 per cent from the 1958 ° 
cumulative total of $155,109,000, The monthly comparison (in 
thousands of dollars) follow: 


1958 1959 1958 1959 
$35,193 $33,179 ; 38.912 

23,976 21,901 19,509 
. 24.275 24.117 56.007 
. 19,722 21,698 37,316 

22,306 19,148 33.314 

29,637 31,614 29,740 





OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Employment. Figures on employment are supplied monthly by 
the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission at 


the value of building contracts in Oregon, excluding public works 
and utilities, was 12 per cent lower than in 1958. For the eleven 


Salem. The latest figures are as follows: western states, again excluding public works and utilities, the 
cumulative six-month total for 1959 was 22 per cent higher than 
the 1958 total: for the United States, the 1959 total was also 22 


per cent above 1958. 


July 1959 
79,400 
25.400 
31,190 

155,900 
28.800 
79.400 
87,100 

156,000 

.. 351,300 
507 ,200 


June 1959 


78,300 
24,000 
51,100 


153,100 


21,900 
77,900 
90,900 
154,200 


July 1958 


74,300 
24,300 
45,900 


144,500 


28,300 
76,700 
86,000 
151,400 


Lumber & wood products 
Food & kindred products 
Other manufacturing . 
Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best 
indicators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man 
hours of industrial production workers. These figures apply only 
to personnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities, sales, 
office, and general administrative employees are excluded. The 
index is derived by the Bureau of Business Research for data sup- 
plied by the Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission. 
The most recent reading covers the month of July 1959. (No ad- 
justment for seasonal variation has been made 1951 = 100.) 


1958 1959 1958 


79.1 
79.3 
83.3 
87.2 
90.3 
98.6 


II ccictisnassininnsiness stcene siienidinans aenidin 


Contract construction ee ee oe 
SEEN rere 

Government —..... _ 
Other nonmanufacturing ‘ 





Total nonmanufacturing 


317.900 
Total nonagricultural em ploys ment 


501 ,300 


312,400 
486,900 


Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports June 1959 construction 
contracts in Oregon amounting to $59,045,000, 24 per cent above ‘an. 


June 1958. Comparative data, in thousands of dollars, follow: oo 

ar. 
a 
Mav 


June 


= 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Gh ances GOA 
ii: esse Se 
> anne Ge 


June 1959 
. $ 7,887 
——- Fl 

.. 32,564 


Mav 1959 

$ 9,981 
17,004 
10,580 


June 1958 
$ 9,540 
20,064 
18,126 


Nonresidential - 
Residential . 
Public works & utilities a 
Lumber. The figures below cover the Douglas fir area of 
Pacific Northwest. They were supplied by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association and are in thousands of feet, board measure. 


July 1959 June 1959 July 1958 


. 145.804 75,875 128,254 

168,371 116,754 175,433 
. 658,064 578,954 69 ,057 
. 812,191 836,870 918,765 


ee 


$37,565 $47,730 


The nonresidential construction involved 645,000 square feet in 
June 1959 and 657,000 square feet in June 1958. The 1,384 residen- 
tial units for which contracts were made in June 1959 involved 
1,768,000 square feet; in June 1958, the data showed 1.972.000 
square feet for 1,335 units. Six-month totals for 1959 reveal that — Lumber inventory, end of month — 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “business activity.”” The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 185 banks and branches monthly. 


Number of 
Banks 
Reporting 


Average weekly production —... 
Ave rage weeklv orde a oom ee 
Unfilled orders, end of month siaialan ila 


July 1959 
Compared with 
June 1959 July 1958 
+16.0 
+15.0 
+11.8 


Debits 
July 1959 
$2,078,390.156 


1,329,033 .426 
234,357,024 


Debits 
June 1959 


$1,969.485,155 


1 249,168,524 
213,518,487 


Debits 
July 1958 


$1.791.277,792 + 6.0 


1,155,511,959 
209,552,573 


Oregua 








Portland area (Multnomah, Washington, Clackamas, Columbia counties) 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill eee. 





North Oregon Coast ( Tillamook, Clatseon, Lincoln counties) 
West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) . 





Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties)... 





Upper Columbia River (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam, ‘Wheeler counties) 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) _ 





Central Oregon (Deschutes, Jeflerson, Crook counties). 





Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) 





Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Grant, Wallowa, Union counties) 





Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 





38,957 ,363 


188,737,583 


95,770,637 
30,217,334 
39,174,341 
30,971,249 
40,268,995 
28,722,926 
22,173,578 


36,109,691 
177 823,378 
109,550,794 

27,232,021 

32,203,511 

32,349,640 

38,835,021 

26,392,924 

21,001,155 


36,180,608 
142.694,537 
80,101,774 
29,136,088 
34,629,630 
25,263,874 
32,490,826 
25,791,708 
19,915,215 


+ 7.9 
+-32.3 
-+19.6 
+ 3.7 
+13.1 
+-22.6 
+23.9 
+11.4 
+11.3 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow for 


the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. 


The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Albany 





Baker 





Bend 





Coos Bay 





Corvallis 





Eugene 





Grants Pass 





Hillsboro 





Klamath Falls 





La Grande 





McMinnville 





Medford 








North Bend. 





= 
Portland 





BD ncab. 





Salem 





C6 aot fLenlA 





The Dalles a 





Clackamas County... 








Douglas County 





Lane County 





Marion County... 
Multnomah County 











116 other communities. 








Total _.. 





New 
Residential 


July 1959 


$ 190,725 
38,000 

63 300 
60,500 
288,000 
369,560 
24,250 
94,500 
146,000 
16,140 
180,000 
4,938,116 
39,300 
49,000 
1,060,300 
42,000 
228,210 
20,860 
53,100 
560,883 
20,102 
751 ,886 
407 ,350 
2,281,511 
1,879,160 


New Non- 
residential 


July 1959 
$ 87,740 
285,800 
7,000 
21,000 
977,334 
29,225 
52,550 
322,514 
236,900 
2,020 
94,728 
288,655 
45,325 
8,750 
2,512,850 
33,000 
182,310 
4,311 
1,700 
268,185 
79,273 
306,497 
118,887 
783,434 
1,029,964 


Additions, 
Alterations 
& Kepairs 
saly 1959 
$ 66,853 
50,400 
13,618 
22.974 
3,214 
249,730 
39,900 
17,182 
46,300 
9,500 
6,100 
31,323 
14,044 
11,880 
1,104,360 
27,660 
225,359 
72,552 


156,122 

22,137 
118,825 
437,992 


Totals 


July 1959 
$ 345,318 
374,200 
83.918 
104,471 
1,268,548 
618,515 
116,700 
434,196 
429,200 
27 ,660 
280.228 
5,258,094 
98,669 
69,630 
4,707,510 
102,660 
635,879 
97 ,723 
59,300 
871,268 
106,125 
1,214,565 
518,374 
3.343,771 
3,338,095 








6 


$13,799,762 





$7,810,252 





$2,795,206 





$2:,4105,220 


Totals 


June 1959 


452,519 
83.000 
168,500 
94,170 
2,589,625 
1,199,839 
109,850 
142,000 
138,715 
158,250 
88.293 
,011,900 
211,448 
60,280 
,006,735 
213.012 
462,250 
98,733 
162,829 
759,325 
181.703 
1,431,361 
828,392 


2,919,293 
2,813,545 





$21,158,565 


$ 


« 


T otals 
July 195° 
2i1 600 
79,000 
151,200 
116.505 
319,530 
645,225 
135,550 
70,217 
199,949 
171,955 
96,450 
727,488 
62,518 
86,316 
1,186,225 
50,165 
734,550 
136,975 
90,595 
6,238,356 
116,7'9 
829,732 
725,180 
3,385,309 
3,154,139 


-- =—-- ——- - —---~~o 


$22,701,190 
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